READING MATTER
the professional detective. J. S. Fletcher's Middle Temple Murder,
published in April 1919, Was an early example of the coming
fashion in which the amateur detective ran away with the
honours. There was also a growing vogue in pseudo-scientific
fiction, especially for boys: this followed uninventively along the
course set by Jules Verne's Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea.,
and The Moon Voyage, and H. G. Wells's The War of the Worlds,
The Food of the Gods, and The Island of Dr. Moreau. But the more
modern death-rays, robots, invisible men, and helicopters also
figured in these stories; and such advanced boys' magazines as
the Champion and the Wizard challenged the established Gem and
Magnet, which remained true to old-fashioned themes of school-
bullies and heroes. The school-settings of the Gem and the Magnet
were a romanticized public-school of about 1910, the characters
never altering their vocabulary or jolly, pugnacious behaviour;
there was no female interest in them. Their chief readers were
secondary schoolboys, errand and shop-boys, and a large num-
ber of elderly, sentimental stamp collectors who had been read-
ing this sort of fiction for fifty years or more. Frank Richards
(not to be confused with his namesake, the Old Soldier) wrote
Billy Bunter stories for the Magnet for thirty years, never flagging.
The American short story with a whip-crack ending on the
O. Henry model had now been adopted by British magazine
writers, for there had been an O. Henry boom half-way through
the war. American natural-history writers, such as Ernest
Thompson Seton and Gene Stratton Porter, had already set a
fashion in writing about harmless wild animals in a highly
personal way; and this fashion persisted. Then along came
another American, Edgar Rice Burroughs, to write pulp melo-
dramas of the jungle. 'Tarzan of the Apes' was the most popular
fictional character among the low-brow public of the Twenties;
though the passionate Sheikh of Araby, as portrayed by E. M.
Hull and her many imitators, ran him pretty close. Tarzan was a
glorified Mowgli, from Kipling's Jungle Tales, who wrestled
with lions and beat upon his breast like an orang-outang. He
was unaware that he was the lost child of a distinguished ex-
plorer and his wife; and when he fell in love with a girl whom
he saved from the fangs of savage beasts, a delicate scruple, pre-
vented him from marrying her. She could not fathom the reason.
Then it came out: * "My mother was an ape," he said "simply!*